THE SOCIAL BACKGROUND
Palace of Westminster. Matilda heard the tumult as she was
sitting down to dinner. She just contrived to escape before
the mob broke in, and did not stop running until she reached
Oxford. The Great Chronicle of London recorded the fears the
Court entertained of the London crowd, "The flames of the
mob alarms the realm/' and when, at the end of die century,
a citizen was banished the realm for asserting that London
would have no king but its own Mayor, he did but give
utterance to what was not far from being hard fact. The
largest part of the population of any medieval town was what
we should now call the artisan class, and it was largely recruited
by runaway villeins, and their descendants. Such people had
ample reason for holding revolutionary views, and through-
out the twelfth century the town labourer was society's only
militant revolutionary. The best and simplest path to social
change seemed to lie in the vehement assertion of civic rights
as against kings and feudal magnates.
In the second half of the century, it occurred to none to
doubt London's pre-eminence and power. When Becket
wrote to Gilbert Foliot, Bishop of Hereford, urging him to
accept the offer of the see of London, he defined its position
with absolute accuracy. "The city of London surpasses all
other cities of this kingdom as is well known to us all, my
brother: for the whole business of the realm is therein tran-
sacted. It is the residence of the king, and frequented more
than any other by his nobles.** Exactly similar arguments for
acceptance were urged on Gilbert by the King himself. The
city had the two great attributes of power, the possession of
civic pride by all the citizens, and great wealth. This civic
pride had its arrogant aspect. In 1135 the citizens had actually
claimed that to them alone belonged the right to elect a king
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